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CASTLE GARDEN. 


Oxe of the most memorable objects that arrest 
the attention of the European wanderer landing 
at New York, is the famous depét at Castle 
Garden. To this all emigrants must go, unless 
they are cabin passengers. Some do not like it, 
and complain that a republican government should 
imitate the bureaucratic inquisitiveness of the Old 
World. English people, whose pride is great 
though their fortunes are small, are often indig- 
nant at being placed in a semi-pauper category, 
upon reaching the land of freedom and equality. 
At first sight, it does look as though rich and 
poor were treated with painful distinctness ; for 
cabin passengers are landed at the wharf of the 
Company’s steamers, stewards and porters busily 
aiding the transport of their baggage ; and officers 
bid them farewell with lifted caps and courteous 
phrases. Only when the last of these preferential 
persons has departed, does the steamer turn her 
head to the depdt where steerage passengers 
debark. There, like a herd, are they deposited 
upon the shore of the promised land, not free to 
go where they list, but detained to answer the 
queries of the Emigration Commissioners, and to 
be advised and directed by the officials of the 
bureau. No wonder many are impatient of the 
formalities of Castle Garden; but few complain 
when they come to know how much the institu- 
tion is of advantage to the new-comer, and how 
indispensable it is to his welfare. 

Castle Garden depédt was established in 1858, 
when government Commissioners were appointed 
to take surveillance of those landing at New York. 
The portentous influx of Irish people which 
followed the famine years of 1847-8 compelled 
attention. Thousands of poor ignorant creatures 
were shot like rubbish upon the quays of New 
York, to live, to die, to succeed, or to perish. 
The arrival of so much misery and helplessness 
was not reassuring to the Americans. Rude, 
semi-savage, hunger-bitten hordes did not pro- 
mise increase of material and intellectual wealth 


for the United States ; on the contrary, threatened 


to deteriorate its society. So, nothing was done 
to make the situation pleasurable, in order that 
the inflow of ignorant poverty might be checked. 
The consequence was that the degeneracy, which 
famine created in Ireland, was intensified by the 
sufferings endured in New York and its neigh- 
bourhood. Desperadoes of both sexes were engen- 
dered by the squalor, vice, and helplessness 
abounding. Thousands who might have risen 
in the scale of being in the Western wilds, sank 
into the condition of brute beasts in the slums of 
the city. They preyed upon those coming from 
Treland and other European countries ; and after 
despoiling them of their all, reduced some to 
desperadoes like themselves, and others to mad- 
dening poverty. In this way, a criminal class 
of a most alarming kind was created and fos- 
tered ; a class which pillaged and demoralised at 
will. 

At the same time, the conduct of those engaged 
in transporting emigrants from Europe to the 
United States was anything but humane, and 
often highly culpable. Ship-owners were eager 
to make the utmost out of the poor beings in the 
steerage ; officers and sailors were often debased 
and heartless ruffians who victimised those at 
their mercy. Emigrant ships were at the pleasure 
of the winds ; for steam was only applied to mail- 
packets. Often the voyage occupied a month. 
Sanitary and moral concerns were little con- 
sidered ; and the physical and ethical natures 
of those driven by stress of circumstances from 
their fatherland were not a little injured by their 
Atlantic experiences. Immorality and disease 
frequently consummated the ruin began by mis- 
fortune at home. Thus it followed that the new 
blood pouring into America was in constant 
process of pollution ; and a race of evil-doers was 
being manufactured that boded ill for present and 
future generations. 

The tone of the lower orders of New York was 
profoundly affected by the demoralisation that 
went on for years. Nowhere in the world are 
there more dangerous ruffians than those now 
haunting the ‘shady’ quarters of that city. They 
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are capable of any crime within the scope of 
trained wickedness; and their invention and 
audacity place them in the front rank of the 
malefactors of the age. Beside the ruffianly 
marauders, there are still more baleful enemies 
of society, who attack it through every avenue 
of trade and commerce. These people employ 
all the resources of civilisation to destroy civilisa- 
tion. Sharpened by their age and surroundings 
toa point of acuteness that Europe knows not— 
educated, refined, and lustful of costly pleasures, 
they carry on a war with the law-abiding that 
knows no truce, that is softened by no considera- 
tion for sex or suffering. In short, the predatory 
spirit invades the domain of administration to 
an extent that has made New York a by-word 
in the Old World and the New. 

Of course it would be absurd to attribute all 
the moral delinquencies of New York to the 
deceptions and plunderings inflicted upon emi- 
grants thirty years ago. America had scoundrels 
high and low long before the period referred to ; 
but the iniquities perpetrated during the decade 
of 1848-58 did infinite mischief. No doubt, too, 
many emigrants were prone to evil in their father- 
land; and some were self-deported criminals ; 
but, withal, evil can be developed, and was 
developed, until the Emigration Commissioners 
began their noble work at Castle Garden. 

In 1858, the American government recognised 
the important truth that it stood in loco parentis 
to the alien children swelling its family. Unless 
they were set to useful and reproductive employ- 
ments, they would devour society parasitically. 
In these endless multitudes coming from the 
East, lay an incalculable potentiality of wealth, 
if energies were rightly directed. If not, the 
immigrants were practically an army of invaders, 
capable of untold misdoing. Westward lay un- 
peopled lands ; on the quays and streets of New 
York, the people; join them together, and the 
United States would become a splendid pheno- 
menon among the nations of the earth. And so 
it came about that the bureau termed Castle 
Garden was established to protect immigrants 
from sharpers in New York and along the route 
they proposed to travel after leaving that city. 
They were furnished with reliable information 
as to means of transport, and the probabilities 
of employment in every state of the Union. 
Officials speaking every language and dialect of 
Europe were upon the staff of the Commissioners, 
in order that all strangers might be definitely 
instructed in the matters it behoved them to 
know. Facilities were given to employers for 
communicating with the immigrants, by which 
large numbers found occupation a few hours after 
landing. Particular care was taken of young 
and unprotected females. In short, all that 
officialism could do for poor strangers seeking 
a home in a distant foreign land was done. By 


degrees, the great services of the bureau came 
to be amply recognised throughout the United 


States; and much of the prosperity, thrift, and 
moral advance of later years is distinctly traceable 
to the good work done at Castle Garden. 

Necessarily, a large and increasing revenue 
was required for this labour of economical philan- 
thropy. It was raised by charging the Com- 
panies one dollar per head upon the emigrants 
landed by the various ships and steamers. Many 
protests were made by the Companies against 
what they deemed an unwarrantable tax ; but for 
years the protests were unheeded. Nor was that 
the only grievance the ship-owners complained 
of. In England, the government had made 
immense demands on behalf of the emigrants 

uitting its shores. The ill-treatment, the frauds, 
the crimes inflicted upon steerage passengers, had 
roused parliament to come to their protection, 
and the Board of Trade took a rigorous oversight 
of the traffic. Although much remains to be 
done, the voyage of to-day is a pleasure-trip 
compared with the horrors of past days. The 
food supplied is abundant, and fairly well 
cooked ; and though multitudes are confined in 
a small space, the steerage is infinitely more 
comfortable than it was fifty years ago. Now- 
a-days too, the voyage is reduced to a maximum 
of ten days, with swifter passages of eight days 
and even fewer. 

The action of the British and American 
governments on behalf of emigrants has been 
to the advantage of ship-owners. By compelling 
them to treat their passengers well, and to save 
them from the harpies of New York, the trade 
has attained its present astounding proportions. 
An Atlantic voyage was formerly a frightful 
ordeal; it is now a pleasant holiday trip; and 
thousands of steerage passengers come from New 
York to Europe, where only dozens came in 
former times. The immense fleets employed in 
the trade, and the handsome incomes they earn, 

rove how remunerative the passenger traffic has 

ecome. 

The capitation charge upon emigrants has been 
reduced by the authorities to fifty cents; for 
at length the supreme legislature of the United 
States admitted that the charge imposed at 
Castle Garden was illegal. After much disputa- 
tion as to how the expense of the bureau was 
to be maintained, it seemed probable that it 
would be closed. In fact, the Emigration Com- 
missioners had announced that Castle Garden 
would receive no more emigrants, and that each 
steam Company must discharge their steerage 
passengers upon their own wharfs. The cable- 
gram reporting this produced something like 
consternation in England; and loud demands 
were made by the newspapers that some arrange- 
ments should be come to, to save a repetition of 
the scenes of the previous generation. 

By an extension and amendment of the U.. © 
States Immigration Act, which came into | 
on the Ist of November, the government | 
taken control of all its intending citizens i 
the port of embarkation. Each steerage passenger 
must have a cubical space of one hundred feet 
allotted to him or her between decks on steamers ; 
and one hundred and ten cubic feet on sailing- 
vessels, The roof of the deck must be six feet 
from the floor. A fine of fifty dollars will be 
imposed for any breach of these regulations ; and 
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besides, the captain may be imprisoned for six 
months. 

Each berth must be two feet wide and six feet 
long, and also divided from other berths. Two 
relatives or friends may occupy berths without 
divisions; but strangers must be kept apart. 
This space is greater than that hitherto allowed 
by many European Companies, and will prevent 
the overcrowding which has been so loudly 
complained of. 

There must be two ventilators for each fifty 
passengers, one introducing fresh, and the other 
removing the vitiated air from the berths. Three 
meals of good food must be supplied each day ; 
and each passenger allowed four quarts of 
water. 

The ship’s company are forbidden to enter the 
emigrants’ quarters under the penalty of one 
hundred dollars. Copies of this regulation are 
to be hung up in the steerage in the principal 
languages of Europe. 

No ‘runners’ are permitted to board the vessel 
on arrivah 

The fifty cents duty levied upon immigrants 
is to defray the cost of regulating the traffic, for 
caring for the new-comers, for relieving the 
distressed among them, and for the general pur- 
poses of the Act. 

The collectors of customs are charged with its 
administration ; and these will doubtless do their 
duty. 

Many scenes has the quaintly-ugly building 
on the Castle Garden witnessed before it became 
an immigrants’ depét. In it Lafayette was wel- 
comed on his return to America in 1824 by the 
notables of the city. It was afterwards converted 
into a concert-hall, where Jenny Lind enchanted 
New-Yorkers with her nightingale notes. Upon 
its stage, too, Grisi, Mario, and other operatic 
grandees, played and sang. Its rumbling recesses 
have quaked at the thunder of Jullien’s monstre 
orchestra. But none of its bygone scenes were 
so thrilling as many of those daily occurring now. 
The realities of life are far more wonderful 
than the most finished imaginings of romancers ; 
and the visitor to Castle Garden can in an hour 
have any amount of proof. 

Let us try to depict a few of the tableaux that 
now present themselves. 

In a corner is seen a group that looks like 
the remnant of an operatic chorus, that has 
reget returned to the abandoned theatre. 

omen with bright blue bodices and gleamin 
white linen, whose headgear blazes like a 
fire, are speaking in hurried recitative to a knot 
of men, in long gray cloaks, slouched hats, and 
bandage-wrapped legs rising from sandalled feet. 
Their hair is long, moustaches carelessly curled, 
eyes glittering darkly, cheeks sallow and dirty. 
From time to time, one of the men bursts into 
the recitative with torrential speech, waving his 
cloak like a Roman senator, shrugging his pliant 
body with the most extravagant vermicular con- 
tortions. Then all join in a cadenced finale, 
gesticulate grandly, and at length subside into 
expectancy and_ silence. These people are 

ni from Naples, seeking in the New 
World something better than the hereditary 
ggardom of the Old. Soon a Castle Garden 
official comes up to them, and explains in their 
Own patois what they must do and how they 


must do. Railway tickets are given them; and 
they move off rejoicing, emitting a whirlwind of 
dulcet vowels. 

As they pass from view, a strange little party 
of sandy-bearded, tangle-haired men, incredibl 
costumed and marvellously unclean, appear. Wit 
them are women, beautiful, draggled and unkempt 
though they be; and children a like large- 
eyed cherubim, taken from an old Polish picture- 
gallery. They are all profoundly subdued ; their 
eyes meet one wistfully, deprecatingly. Their 
speech is brief and low-spoken, in what tongue 
few can tell. It sounds strange to an English 
ear. These poor souls seem like human fossils 
drawn from the deeps of Time, strangely incon- 
gruous in the bustling, alert, unheeding world 
of Castle Garden. While multitudes around 
them are waiting impatiently to get en route, 
they are meekly passive, contentedly ignored. 
Hundreds go, still they remain unperturbed. 
But their turn comes. A man approaches, speaks 
to the eldest of the group, who begins, in a 
humble, deprecating way, to tell his story. These 
eo are Russian Jews, who have endured much, 

fore persecution and despoilment forced them 
to fly for their lives. Hated, contemned, mocked, 
they have travelled the best part of half the 
world’s diameter to this American land, seeking 
an abiding-place, and permission to labour and to 
live. They have not come with a company of 
their fellows, but are an isolated party, paying 
their own charges. By-and-by, they disappear 
with a guide. 

Among a noisy crowd of poor Irish, is a family 
of six that arrest attention from their silence and 
appearance. Though of the same nationality as 
those about them, they keep apart. A patriarch 
of fourscore is seated upon a box. His face is 
wan and weary, and it hurts one like a wound to 
note its expression. It tells of a man torn u 
from the foundations of a life grown rigid, an 
hurled, as by an earthquake, from the ancestral 
hearth into the mad clangour of intolerable scenes. 
He has evidently suffered much on board ship; 
but mental anguish and a yearning for re 
afflict him more than physical pain. Beside him 
is a woman of middle age, evidently his daughter, 
for her features are his own. She is well dressed 
and even lady-like. Anxiety is in her restless 
eye, her quivering lip, and her unconscious stare. 
She hears not the chatter going on around ; her 
thoughts are far away. A strong, stern-looking 
young man stands near her, taking notes of the 
scene with impatient disdain. He is the eldest 
son of the widowed mother, the prop and pioneer 
of his family, ruined by agrarian anarchy. Two 
young girls, his sisters, and a little boy of ten 
or eleven, are behind him, jaded with waiting, 
and too sorrowful to speak. The old man was 
a small Squire in the south of Ireland; he has 
been between the hammer and the anvil; for 
his sympathies have been with the poor, but as 
a landlord he has had to defend himself against 
the foes of property. His daughter's husband 
has been killed; and with a few score pounds, 
the family has fled to find a temporary home in 
America, until better times return. 

In a quiet corner, a gentle, rosy matron is 
talking to a young Swedish peasant girl in her 
own language, and offering her good terms as a 
domestic servant. Not far away from them is 
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a bustling, loud-spoken, dogmatical lady, grandly 
attired. She is carding a poorly clad irish girl 
to serve in her mansion near Central Park. A 
few years ago, this fine lady herself sat in Castle 
Garden waiting to be hired. She was poorer 
than the girl beside her. She has lived a romance 
since then. In the ship which brought her from 
Ireland was a groom, who made her acquaint- 
ance. He had a talent for betting, and New 
York furnished a field equal to his genius. He 
rose high and quickly ; and after a time, gave up 
horses for stocks and shares, and became one of 
the great operators of the New York Exchange. 
His wife, this magnificently appointed lady, rose 
with him, and is now one of the ‘powers’ of 
the city. Who can say what the destiny of the 
girl she is hiring may be, when she is launched 
into the eventful life of the New World? She 
may marry a Silver King, a railway Colossus, 
a territorial Goliath, a dictator of the Corn or 
Cattle worlds; and as the wife of a powerful 
statesman, may mingle with the potentates of the 
Old World. She may become the mother of a 
President, whose fame shall thunder through 
history. Who can say what potentialities of 
intellectual and material command lie por 3 
in this poor girl, accepting service at fifteen 
dollars per month ? 

Castle Garden has been an enchanted vestibule 
to myriads, who have reached it in poverty, 
sorrow, and doubt, but who have thence started 
upon a path that led to wealth and power infi- 
nitely beyond their dreams. Indeed, it is chiefly 
those starting from the immigrants’ depdt that 
attain the grandest successes the country affords. 
Those who reach America in a luxurious cabin 
berth, and who step ashore in a gentlemanly way 
at the private wharf of the steam-ship owner, do 
not often make a permanently brilliant figure in 
society. The voyage to them has been a floating 
picnic ; exquisite food, exhilarating drinks, jovial 
companionship, have made the whimsical, testy 
Atlantic not only endurable, but enjoyable. 
Pampered and self-satisfied, the fortune-seeker 
greets: his adopted land, assured that such a 
thoroughly deserving fellow has only to ask in 
order to have. Luck may be his, but also bad 
luck. In a few months, our deserving sybarite 
may be working in a composite gang of negroes, 
Dutchmen, Irish peasants, and whisky-made 
madmen, upon the track of a far-West rail- 


way. 

The stern discipline of the steerage, the entrée 
furnished by Castle Garden, the iron compulsions 
of poverty, are real preparatives for fortune in a 
country where work is all in all. Alas! for the 
man who is superfine and disdainful of small 
beginnings ; Castle Garden promises little delight 
to him. To the willing and the cheerful, and 
particularly to the adaptive, it opens out a pro- 
spect more promising, perhaps, than any other 
point of debarkation in the world. As systematic 
settlement progresses in America, the advantages 
of the bureau are enlarged; and a time may come 
when all who are received at Castle Garden will 
find situations through its instrumentality. As 
it is, the hazards and anxieties of emigration have 
been immensely reduced since the Commissioners 
began their humane work ; and the extraordinary 
exodus from Europe which has marked the past 
two years, is in no small degree owing to the 


part that Castle Garden has played in the pro- 
tection and economical distribution of the millions 
that have been cared for during the past twenty. 
five years of its existence. 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—VAL STRANGE MEETS HIS OLD 
FRIEND AND ENEMY AT TIMES, AND AFTER ALL 


THERE IS ON EACH SIDE A SOFTENED AND | 


TENDER ESTEEM. 


You remember in the famous wooing of Duncan 


Gray, the sly Scottish brevity of humour with | 
which the narrator sects forth the final causes | 
which brought the young people together. Gerard, | 
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like Duncan, was ‘a lad o’ grace ;’ but Milly’s case | 
was by no means piteous to look at. She seemed, 
on the contrary, to be very fairly happy j she | 


was always good-tempered and cheerful; she 
made the old house bright with a sweet equable 


brightness. Gerard began to bethink himself—_ 
What would it look like if she left it? His _ 


mother’s revelation hung in his mind a_ good 


deal; he admitted that Milly would make an | 


ideal wife for any man happy enough to win 
her. Yet there was no room in his heart for 
any new love. He watched her as she tended 


his father, and warmed the old man’s last dim | 
years with a gentle and untiring love, like that of | 


a good daughter. He watched her as she cheered 


his mother, and saw in her the only sunshine | 


the sombre house held within it in these dull 
gray days. He thought highly of her, and 


regarded her with what he felt as a deep brotherly | 


affection, but no more. 


Whilst things were at this pass, the new owner | 
of the Grange, a handsome young bachelor, well | 
provided with the good things of life, began to | 
make advances, and was remarkably well received | 
by Mrs Lumby. Gerard’s mother was one of | 


those curiously unselfish women who find delight 


in others’ happiness, and make no schemes for | 


their own, and who are generally very happy in 
despite of fortune, perhaps because of their own 


unselfishness. Gerard had liked the new neigh- | 


bour well enough, to begin with ; and though he 


was slower to make friendships now than he had | 


ever been, he manifested an unusual liking for 


Mr Graham’s society. But somehow—construe | 


me this who will—he began suddenly to discern 


some wretched affectations in the man’s manner; | 
his whiskers offended him for one thing, and he | 
hated to see a man part his hair in the middle | 
and wear an eyeglass. Curiously enough, the | 
birth of these small mislikings was contempora- | 


neous with a seeming of desire on Mr Graham’s 
part to be a good deal at Lumby Hall and to 
inveigle Milly into private talk, and to waylay 
her in a chance manner in her drives, walks, and 
visits. A little coolness sprang up between 
Gerard and the new acquaintance, and once or 
twice Gerard greeted the casual mention of his 
name with chill ridicule of his smile, which was 
perhaps a little too frequent, or of his eyeglass, 
which was somewhat too transparently in the 
young gentleman’s way. Mrs Lumby having 
favoured his visits, and clearly discerned their 
object, was a little piqued. 
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‘Gerard,’ she said privately to him, ‘you do 
injustice to Mr Graham. No man is altogether 
free of peculiarities; but he is a gentleman; 
he is very good to the poor; and his character 
is unimpeachable.’ 

The young fellow growled a little, admitting 
that all this might be true, but demanding to 
know what the gentleman in question saw to 
smirk at all day long. ‘Lemonade is a ve 
good drink in its way, no doubt,’ he said wit 
a reluctant laugh, ‘but you don’t always want it. 
What is the fellow always here for? One gets 
tired of him,’ 

‘He is paying his addresses to Milly, said the 
excellent woman with some warmth. ‘And you 
| must not play the part of the dog in the manger, 
Gerard.’ 

‘What?’ said he, with more briskness than 
was common with him. ‘Is she going to marr 
that fellow?’ He walked on a step or two, with 
a stronger feeling of dislike than ever for Mr 
Graham. 

‘I can’t say how far the matter has gone,’ said 
Mrs Lumby in answer. ‘But his intentions are 
evident, and I hope Milly will accept him. It 
is high time she was settled.’ 

Gerard took this intimation with a worse grace 
than might have been expected of him. He 
would at least have liked, he said, to see her 
married to a worthy man. 

‘Is there anybody worthier in the field?’ 
demanded his mother. 

To that query Milly’s well-wisher returned no 
answer. 

A day came when the contemned Graham came 
with his smile, and after an interview with Milly, 
went away without it. He stayed away for a 
month or two; and Gerard missed him so far 
that at last he sent him a note asking him to 
join in a day’s shooting. The old coldness died, 
and the two, without developing an heroic friend- 
ship, got on very well as neighbours, and were 
pleasant acquaintances. 

‘You get on very well with Mr Graham now, 
Gerard,’ said his mother, with an unkind emphasis 
on the ‘now.’ 

‘I like him better than I did, said the young 
man with perfect calm. He was by this time a 
| Justice of the Peace, noticeable for a remarkable 
| judicial patience in his conduct of all cases which 
| came before him. Amongst his compeers was one 

Staines, a middle- ged man, a widower, and a 
large landowner. This was the one man whom 
Gerard really esteemed out of all the unpaid 
| justices of the county, and he spoke of him with 
reserved warmth at home, and finally brought 
him to Lumby Hall pretty often. But Mr Staines 
began to come of his own initiative. There was 
very little glass in the gardens of the Hall, and 
his conservatories were the finest in the whole 
country-side. He used to send melons, pines, 
grapes, and what not; and as for flowers, the 
began to bloom all the year round. The ill- 
regulated Gerard began to cool towards the 
admirable Staines, and Mrs Lumby lost patience 
with him. 

‘Why have you quarrelled with Mr Staines?’ 
she asked. 

‘We haven’t quarrelled,’ said Gerard quietly. 

‘You are not nearly so friendly as you were,’ 
persisted his mother; and then broke out: ‘You 


are a dog in the manger, Gerard. You will 
neither marry Milly yourself nor let any one 
else marry her.’ 

‘I don’t want her to marry Staines, certainly,’ 
he said with provoking calmness. ‘She mustn’t 
be a nurse all her life. The man’s five-and-forty, 
and has three children.’ 

His mother sighed, and was fast giving him up 
as intractable. If Milly had only shown some 
favour to any one of her wooers, she would have 
had more hope. That might stir him into action, 
she thought; and she even manceuvred to make 
it appear that the girl had a penchant for the 
widower ; but without effect. All these things 
took time, of course ; and indeed four years had 
gone by since Val Strange had betrayed his friend. 

any things which had at that time seemed 
impossible, had come about. Gerard had forgiven 
his ren 8 He had done more—he had saved the 
enemy’s life, in place of taking it. He had him- 
self, after an awful repentance, settled down into 
peace of heart, or something very near it. And 
all this time the thought had been in his mind— 
vaguely at first, but clearer and more clear as 
time went on—that the best woman he had ever 
known in his life loved him, and was to be had 
almost for the asking. 

Messrs Graham and Staines had done some- 
thing between them to open his eyes to his 
own condition. But it was natural that in a 
heart so loyal, there should be much tender- 
ness about disturbing the place of the dead. 
Consciously to admit a new love, had some- 
thing of an air of sacrilege about it; and on the 
other hand there was a baseness of coxcombry 
about the idea of marrying Milly out of pity 
for her attachment—as if she could not live 
without him. And indeed Milly seemed happy 
and contented amidst the multifarious duties she 
laid upon herself, and looked by no means like 
the love-lorn maiden of the lending library. But 
as widower Staines grew more and more persever- 
ing in his presentations of fruit and flowers, and 
more exigent in his attendance at the Hall, Gerard 
at last became alive to the fact, that however 
Romance might reject the notion, he still had 
within him capacities for loving a second time. 
There were none of the old wild transports of pas- 
sion in this calm affection; but it was none the 
less a marriageable love, and he saw it. I am not 
altogether sure that the voleanic nature of his 
first love had not imbued him with ideas about 
love and marriage in general which were hard 
to shake, and that finding none of the volcanic 
agencies at work, he declined to believe in the 
dictates of his own heart. But at last the Staines’ 
affair came to a head, and the middle-aged Justice 
came up with a nervous smile and went away 
without it. And then Gerard spoke. 

Milly asked for time to think, and consulted 
his mother. ‘Iam not going to be married out of 
pity, she said with spirit in the course of the 
colloquy ; and then with sudden tenderness, threw 
herself upon Mrs Lumby’s bosom a gentle ava- 
lanche, and asked—Could she make him happy? 
The mother was sure of it, had seen it for a long 
time. ‘Speak to him of it? murmured Milly ; 
‘and tell me what he says, and how he says it.’ 

Mrs Lumby promised, and kept her promise. 
‘IT have been blind, said Gerard. ‘I have loved 


her these two years past.’ 
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That settled the matter; and the news of 
the result of the conference between mother 
and son being conveyed to Milly, she consented. 
They were married, and they live in a calm 
blessedness and confidence in each other, enduring 
crosses and griefs and trials like other people. A 

ear ago, Gerard’s father died, peacefully and 

ppily, having lived to dandle an heir-male 
upon his knees, and to see a promise that the 
old house would be kept alive. The —¢ firm 
prospers, and is higher in the world than ever ; 
and Barnes still sits in the seat of Garling. Val 
Strange meets his old friend and enemy at times, 
and after all there is on each side a softened and 
tender esteem. The two know each other's 
temptations, and that is a great matter. Where 
storm raged, calm reigns. 

I have told my tale ill indeed if it needs that 
I should point my moral here. The shadows 
‘I have lived with for a year grow pale and fade. 
The tale is told, and yet the hand is half reluctant 
to lay down the pen. Some day—who knows 
how soon ?—an inexorable hand will write down 
Finis to your life’s history and mine. The tale 
which goes before that awful word will tell of 
many wanderings in the dubious Primrose Way. 
Let us resolve in parting that it shall tell also of 
an honest effort to follow Duty, though she tread 
the rougher path on which it seems God’s ordi- 
nance that she shall most often travel. We can 
scarce do ill, if we part with one another on those 
terms. And so—Farewell. 


OUR MILK-SUPPLIES. 


Amonest other things in this country which have 
been affected by American competition, is the 
making of cheese and butter; and some who are 
isposed to grumble would aliege that our rivals 
on the other side of the Atlantic have so cut 
in upon home production, as to make it little 
better than a losing business. In spite, however, 
of such an allegation, we find a steady increase in 
the production and consumption of home-dairy 
produce during recent years. Pure and good 
milk is one of the first necessities of every 
household, and how to secure the purity and 
richness of our aresiyg ag is one of the dietetic 
roblems of modern life. The British dairy- 
— therefore, if he knows his business, has 
little to fear in the trade of milk-selling and 
butter-maki 

The agricultural returns of Great Britain for 
last year show an increase upon the previous year 
of twenty-nine thousand cows and milk-heifers. 
A long row of figures is required to represent 
the probable quantity of milk annually produced 
in the United Kingdom; it has been estimated 
at sixteen hundred and twenty-eight million 
gallons. 

In spite of our apparently abundant home supply 
of dairy produce we imported butter in 1881 to 
the value of about eleven million pounds sterling. 
The largest supply—745,536 cwt.—came from 
Holland ; France sent us 496,724 cwt. ; Denmark, 
279,625 cwt.; and the United States, 174,246 cwt. 
In the matter of cheese, the United States in the 
same year sent us by far the largest proportion 
of our total imports, or 1,244,419 cwt.; the total 
from all countries being 1,840,090 cwt. This 
immense importation of p es from America may 


be ially explained by the abundant pasturage, 
and the factory system of cheese-making, which 
has been carried on for many years. American 
cheese is usually made in large quantities. The 
farmer sends his milk to the cheese-factory, which 
draws its supply from the surrounding district, and 
which is usually large enough to receive the milk 
of about two thousand cows daily. The farmer 
is either paid for the quantity of milk which he 
brings, or from the general results, This system 
—apparently introduced from Switzerland about 
1851—has spread very rapidly, so that there are 
now over three thousand such factories in the 
United States. This system was adopted in Derby 
in 1869, and in Stafford in 1877, on a small 
scale. 

We have now many Dairy-supply Companies 
and butter-factories in England, where the cream 
can be separated from the morning’s milk, made 
into butter by mid-day, and be on sale in London 
in the evening. Such a factory—erected at a 
cost of about eight hundred pounds—will con- 
sume about one thousand gallons of milk daily, 
and is the best defence the British farmer can 
make against foreign competition. Our present 
railway system has so revolutionised the milk- 
supply of our large towns as to make it possible 
to gather in quantities of milk from a wide dis- 
trict. This is an advantage, as the milk from 
our town dairies, where the cows get no open-air 
feeding, can scarcely be so wholesome as the 
country supply. 

In addition to our supply of fresh milk, 
condensed milk is also largely used and manu- 
factured. The export of this substance from 
Switzerland is very great, the largest proportion 
coming to this country. This substance is milk 
from which the watery particles have been arti- 
ficially driven off until of the required consistence, 
when sugar is added, to poms decomposition. 
Thus manufactured, condensed milk contains 


about fifty per cent. of sugar, an obvious objection 


to its extended use with many people. Still, 
where fresh cows’ milk cannot be had, it is the 
best substitute for it, as it contains all the nutritive 

ualities of the milk with less water in solution. 
We find that even such a flourishing agricultural 
colony as New Zealand imported in 1880 six 
thousand nine hundred and forty-three packages 
of preserved milk, valued at ten thousand one 
hundred and forty-nine pounds. Pure condensed 
milk, which only requires the addition of water 
for its use, may also be had; but it must be 
quickly used, as decomposition rapidly sets in 
after the tin is opened. 

We are all more or less startled when we hear 
that a fever epidemic has been traced to the use 
of tainted milk ; and this taint, again, may have 
been traced to impure water, of which the cows 
may have been drinking. Fifteen cases of typhoid 
fever due to infected milk, occurred in twelve 
houses in Clapham recently ; and other cases will 
have come within the experience of every reader. 
An Order of the Privy Council, called the Dairies, 
Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order, has been binding 
since the middle of 1879 on cow-keepers and 
dairy-men in England and Wales, in regard to 
the proper sanitation of dairies and the contami- 
nation of milk. By its provisions, the mixing of 
the milk from a diseased cow with the other 
milk for sale is distinctly forbidden. It must 
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not be used even to feed swine until it has 
been boiled. The best Dairy-supply Companies 
are generally ready to give a guarantee as to 
the purity and quality of the milk sold, an analysis 
of the milk being made from time to time. 

We have only to glance at an illustrated cata- 
logue of Dairy Implements and Utensils, or visit an 
Agricultural Show, to remark the great progress 
made in scientific dairy-farming in recent years. 
Prominent among these changes is the separation 
of cream from milk by a ‘separator,’ and the 
making of butter by machinery driven by a 
steam or gas engine. ‘There are several milk 
‘separators’ in use, the principle of centrifugal 
action being the same in each. Visitors to any 
of our large Agricultural Shows will be familiar 
with the action of this machine. The milk being 
fed into a vessel which revolves at a high rate 
of speed, soon separates the cream from the milk. 
The particles in the vessel arrange themselves 
according to their specific gravities; the milk 
being the heavier, comes to the outside, and the 
cream remains inside. Looking at the revolving 
cylinder, the milk and cream are seen standing 
4 in two distinct white walls round the vessel, 
while two brass syphons run them off as col- 
lected. By means of this machine, the cream 
can be separated from the morning’s milk, 
and churned jnto butter by mid-day. The 
butter, skim-milk, and butter-milk yielded by 
this process are perfectly fresh and of first-rate 
quality. The milk has also been freed from 
many impurities in the process, Delay is also 
avoided when a ‘separator’ is in use, and the 
butter is sweeter. The use of butter-workers— 
which may be had of all shapes and sizes—also 
saves all contact with the hand. Besides the 
Laval, there are the Peterson and the Lefeldt 
Separators. The last two are German inven- 
tions; but the Lefeldt is scarcely so portable 
and convenient as the Laval, which was awarded 
the gold medal at the last Royal Agricultural 
Show. What is called a Danish Separator—num- 
bers of which are in constant use in Denmark 
and at the Kiel butter factories—has been found 
very useful and effective, doing the work with 
a less number of revolutions than the Laval. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
the results of the experiments made in 1879-81 
by M. Fjord, a Swedish chemist, as to the relative 
value of the different methods of separating the 
cream from the milk, and the making of butter 
from equal quantities of milk. The systems tried 
wre the Lefeldt Centrifugal Separator; a 
Danish Separator, on the same principle as the 
Lefeldt ; the Swartz system of bove cans set in 
ice—so named after Swartz, a Swedish landowner, 
the inventor ; and the shallow-pan system. The 
milk from a dairy of two hundred cows, yielding 
six hundred pounds, was equally divided among 
the three processes, for the —— of the experi- 
ment, which was carefully conducted for a year. 
The result showed a balance in favour of the 
centrifugal system of 8°12 per cent. more butter, 

m the same quantity of milk set in ice on 
the Swartz system, and 10°70 per cent. more than 
the shallow-pan system. Only in the month of 
August was the ice-and-deep-setting-pan system 
superior to the centrifugal. 

Since Dr Carrick showed the wonderful pro- 
perties of koumiss or fermented mares’ milk in 


cases of pulmonary consumption or other wasting 
diseases, as used in the Tartar Steppes, atten- 
tion has been drawn to its use and manufacture. 
It has been found that koumiss of a useful 
and valuable kind can be had from cows’ milk. 
Most of the Dairy-supply .Companies have 
arranged for its manufacture. For those who 
desire a recipe for making koumiss, we quote 
the following, from the Chemist and Druggist : 
Take half an ounce of grape-sugar, and dissolve 
it in four ounces of water; in about two ounces 
of milk dissolve twenty grains of Fleischman’s 
compound yeast (or of well-washed brewers’ yeast 
Mix the two in a quart champagne bottle, whic 
should then be filled with good cows’ milk to 
within a couple of inches of the top; cork well, 
securing the cork with wire or a string, and place 
in an ice-chest or cellar at a temperature of about 
fifty degrees Fahrenheit, or lower, and agitate 
three times a day. In three or four days, the 
koumiss is ready for use, and should not be kept 
longer than four or five days. It should be drawn 
so as to retain the carbonic acid gas. It is rich 
and creamy in appearance, is slightly acidulated, 
and well adapted for the purposes for which it 
is intended. Koumiss of a simple kind may be 
made by simply allowing sweet milk to stand 
in well-corked bottles in a cool place, away 
from the light, and well shaken every day, for a 
week in summer, or a fortnight in winter. Care 
should be taken when shaking it that the bottle 
does not burst. The lactic acid thus generated 
renders the prepared milk or koumiss easy of 
digestion. 

{any Companies have been formed in recent 
years for the supply of milk, butter, and other 
dairy produce, and amongst the larger Dairy- 
supply Associations is the Aylesbury Dairy Com- 
pany (St Petersburgh Place, Bayswater, London, 

.), Which is well equipped with every modern 
appliance. How large the business is, may be 
guessed, when we find fifty thousand pounds paid 
in one year for milk and cream; and how profit- 
able, when we find a dividend of from eight to 
twelve per cent. paid to shareholders. The Com- 

ny boasts that it has between three or four 
1undred medical men of the highest eminence as 
customers. The quantity of milk sold in 1877 
was three hundred and forty-seven thousand 
gallons; it had risen in 1881 to seven hundred 
and eighty-nine thousand six hundred and forty- 
seven gallons. Milk separators, and all the 
newest and most improved machinery, are in 
constant use by this Company. Whether as 
a result of the rise of these Dairy Companies in 
London, or not, the consumption of milk in the 
Metropolis has enormously increased, 

Another very perfectly equipped dairy estab- 
lishment is that of Messrs Welford & Sons, who 
have erected a model structure at St Peter’s Park, 
Harrow Road, London; with branches at South 
Kensington, Queen’s Road, Bayswater, and Maida 
Vale, all supplied from their Warwick Farm 
Dairies, Willesden. They were appointed Dairy- 
men to the Queen in 1876. Another Metropolitan 
Dairy Company has started a farm near Guildford. 

Two of the best known provincial English 
factories are the Aldford cheese factory, belonging 
to the Duke of Westminster, and that of Lord 
Vernon at Sudbury, Derbyshire, the chief product 
of which is butter. At the latter there are two 
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Danish separators at work, a steam-churn, and 
ctberaeeien. The milk is gathered in from 
the farmers as in the American system, and 
both Lord Vernon and those who share in this 
co-operative system, seem satisfied with the result. 
The skim-milk is used to feed pigs. The saving of 
labour by this butter and cheese factory is very 

t, while all the products are sweeter and 
Petter than by the old system of setting the milk 
in cans until the cream rises. 

Another experiment after the method of the 
American factory system, for the manufacture 
of cheese and butter and the sale of milk, skimmed 
and fresh, was begun at Low Row, Cumberland, 
in the spring of last year by Mr Thomas Car- 
rick. The ventilation of the buildings erected by 
him is of the most perfect description, absolute 
cleanliness being maintained, while there is an 
abundant supply of fresh spring-water at hand. 
To start with, a contract was made with about 
od farmers for the supply of pure and fresh 
milk. Each farmer was provided with a Law- 
rence’s Refrigerator, to cool the milk to a tempera- 
ture of not less than sixty degrees Fahrenheit, 
before despatching it in the large steel churns 
employed tor this purpose. The milk is either 
creamed by means of the Laval Separator, or set 
in deep pans on the Swartz system. The churn- 
ing is performed by steam; and the after-processes 
are also performed by machinery, which prevents 
all contact by hand. About five hundred pounds 
of butter were made. daily at first. The fresh 
skimmed milk—of which there are about one 
thousand to fifteen hundred gallons daily—is 
sent for sale to the northern towns, where its 
excellence and utility as an article of consump- 
tion are gradually becoming known. . 

Not content with sending to us such a large 
portion of cheese and butter, many manufac- 
turers in the United States have gone into the 
artificial cheese and butter line. We are inundated 
with ‘butterine’ and artificial Cheddar and Stilton, 
the latter kinds sold in all probability at twenty 
or thirty per cent. above their fair value. Dr 
Voelcker, on behalf of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, made an analysis of some of this imitation 
cheese, and found it quite wholesome. Yet these 
imitations should be sold as such ; and the Council 
of the Royal Agricultural Society have wisely 
recommended ‘that the Board of Trade be urged 
to take steps to insure that these descriptions of 
so-called cheese be sold under their proper desig- 
nation.’ 

The manufacture of corn, ee was discussed 
in a paper presented to both Houses of Parliament 
in 1881; and allusion was made to it again this 
year ina question to the President of the Board 
of Trade. In the year ending June 30, 1880, the 
export of oleomargarine from New York was 
about nineteen million pounds, the largest part 
of it going to Holland. The present exports are 
estimated at from twenty-five to thirty million 
per annum. This substance is made from beef- 
suet, disintegrated in warm water, passed through 
a fine sieve, melted at one hundred and twenty 
degrees Fahrenheit, and afterwards solidified. It 
is refined by oe it to pressure at ninety 
d Fahrenheit. hen ‘butterine’ is the 
object of manufacture, the oil is mixed with ten 
per cent. of milk, then churned, coloured with 
arnatto, rolled in ice, and afterwards salted. 


When analysed, it is found to differ from 
ordi butter only in that it contains less 
of soluble fats. American Cheddar is made of 
oil, lard, or this oleomargarine and skim-milk. 
The imitation is so perfect, that competent 
judges can scarcely determine which is the real 
and which the imitation cheese. 

The practice of dairy-farming differs in various 
counties, according to the nature of the pasturage, 
the processes of manufacture, ‘and the condition 
upon which the farms are let. The quantity 
and richness of the milk are also dependent on 
many conditions, such as, the times for milking, 
the kind of feeding, and the breed of cattle. 
It is self-evident, however, that where there is 
a great demand for dairy produce, scientific as 
distinguished from ignorant and slovenly dairy- 
farming is the most profitable to the farmer 
himself, as well as the most advantageous to 
the consumer. 


CONJURING CONTRETEMPS. 
BY AN AMATEUR. 


In olden days, devotees of the black art incurred 
the risk of being burned as wizards or ducked as 
witches, according to their kind, male and female, 
and of receiving other unpleasant tokens of 
opular disfavour. In our own times, its pro- 
essors make a very good thing out of it ; and the 
public, so far from wreaking vengeance on them 
in life or limb, will rush to a ‘magical entertain- 
ment’ with greater eagerness than to almost an 
other minor form of amusement. But thoug 
modern conjurers are in the receipt of handsome 
incomes, they often meet with disagreeable little 
incidents in the exercise of their art. Such 
incidents or accidents necessarily happen to the 
amateur with far greater frequency than to the 
professional magician, for to the practised artist 
they should be well-nigh an impossibility. I was 
once talking with the celebrated conjurer Herr- 
mann about the recent inventions of Messrs 
Maskelyne and Cooke and other novelties in that 
line, and I asked him what feat or sleight he 
should choose as a crucial test of a good performer. 
He replied: ‘No feat at all; but see how he 
fails !’—by which he meant me rather to under- 
stand, ‘see how he avoids palpable failure” Just 
as an acrobat is taught how to fall in comparative 
safety if he ‘misses his tip,’ so the tyro in modern 
magic has it impressed upon him from the outset 
that he must never plead guilty to a mishap; if 
he cannot do what he originally rte oe 4 he 
must turn or twist the trick into something else. 
Unrehearsed effects sometimes produce the 
greatest éclat; and seeing that it is not only the 
‘quickness of the hand’ that deceives, according to 
the generally received notion, but misdirection by 
the eye and tongue, the ready use and perfect con- 
trol of those organs are of even greater consequence 
than digital dexterity. The cleverest of conjurers 
fails at times to force the particular card he wishes, 
or finds his calculations otherwise upset ; but he 
must not abandon the trick, or betray by the 
slightest hesitation or embarrassment that any- 
thing is bey As a rule, he will look so far 
ahead of what he is actually about, that when the 
moment comes for doing anything, it is already 
done, as far as he is concerned ; and the audience 
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away mystified with a sort of impression that 
he has executed no sleight-of-hand at all, from the 
absence of any parade of rapid movement or 
manipulation. 

Nevertheless, there are certain things—for the 


chanism, or dependent on apparatus liable to 
damage—which, if they fail in any degree, fail 
utterly, and bring the Professor to irretrievable 

ief. Buatier’s dissolving bird-cage is an example. 

his is a small oblong cage about twelve inches 
in length by five in depth and breadth, made 
apparently of wire on all sides, which is held 
in the two hands right in front of or even 
amongst the audience, away from any table or 
screen, One, two, three! and it is gone ; and the 
performer allows the spectators to examine him, to 
ascertain thereby that the cage has not been folded 
up flat by any means and concealed on his person. 

e effect is extraordinary, as the cage—innocent 
of the very possibility of mechanical deceit—seems 
to have melted into thin air under the very eyes 
of the audience. The explanation is, that there 
is a double-rotating hinge or joint in the eight 
corners of the brass framework, which permits it 
to fold together end-wise, or rather, corner-wise, 
in the form of a spindle, the ‘wire’ of the sides 


tension when the framework is released from the 
oblong shape which is maintained by the hands. 
Around the right wrist is fastened a strong silk 
cord, which passes up the arm inside the shirt, 
across the back and down the left arm, to be 
attached to a tiny ring, hidden by the ball of the 
thumb, at the lower and inner left-hand corner of 
the cage, which forms one extremity of the spindle 
when collapsed. This cord is of just such a length 
that when the hands are holding the cage in front 
of the chest, the arms being bent and elbows close 
to the sides, it is comfortably taut. Now, it will 
be seen that if the arms be extended, as they are 
suddenly and violently at the word ‘Three!’ the 
cage being instantly collapsed at the same moment, 
the latter must necessarily be drawn up the shirt- 
sleeve, where it will lie along the arm, and allow 
the coat to be removed by the audience without 
fear of detection. But it has happened more than 
once to the inventor himself to experience a hitch 
at the cuff, and to have the mortification of seeing 
his collapsed cage dangling ignominiously there- 
from, amid the roars of all present. There is no 
possibility of covering such a failure; the only 
thing to do is to turn away as rapidly as may be, 
and confess to a disaster before every one has 
discovered its precise nature. 

This ‘dissolving cage’ is generally exhibited 
empty, though there are several forms of the 
apparatus which may contain any number of 
living inmates; but these involve the use of a 
lougpes table. Others, again, there are which 

ve hinged sides, so arranged that the whole 
can be folded so flat as easily to be concealed in 
a pocket; the cage falls into position by the 
weight of its floor when lifted by the ring at the 
top, and is adapted for production from a borrowed 
hat or pocket-handkerchief, but not for vanishing. 

is sometimes shown in Buatier’s appa- 
ratus—generally an artificial and collapsible one, 
which is made to joggle about on a perch with 


most part involving more or less intricate me- | this description ; but with the wonderful sang- 


a very fair semblance of life—at the distance at. 
Which it is viewed—by means of a bit of elastic lay folded up in a small compass, ready for 


' fish ought to tolerably well known by this 
| time, since it forms part of the stock-in-trade, if 
—really black elastic—aiding this collapse by its | not 


or fine spiral wire, ing from angle to angle 
— by the tips of the second fingers, as the 
ands hold the cage in position. Herrmann, one 
of our best prestidigitateurs, uses a dummy of 


froid and dexterity which characterise everything 
he does, takes a living bird, and apparently puts 
it into the receptacle, with exquisitely deceptive 
petting and chirping. He adds a capital effect, 
too, by ‘palming’ a little roll of yellow feathers, 
so that the cage vanishes in a cloud and flutter 
of these, as though the canary itself had actuall 
melted out of its investiture. Occasionally, 
believe, a real bird is employed; and a special 
modification of the machine, with an extra joint 
in the middle of each bar of the frame, which 
would thus grasp the bird in an oval dilatation 
at the centre of the spindle when collapsed, is 
manufactured to admit of this being done; but 
the creature must be tied, or its pressing against 
the elastic ‘wires’ would reveal their real nature, 
and in any case one would imagine that it must 
be liable to injury. 

That ever-popular illusion the globes of gold- 


not the piece de résistance, of every entertainer ; 
but perhaps some of my readers may not be 
aware of the modus operandi. A handkerchief or 
cloth is waved about, to show that it is empty 
and free from preparation ; then it is held out 
across the hands, and a glass globe, containing 
water and living gold-fish, is produced from under 
it; and this is repeated three or four times. 
‘Globes’ they are called in the programmes ; but 
as a matter of fact they are very different from 
the aquaria for gold-fish or anemones seen in 
our drawing-rooms or greenhouses under that 
designation, being rather large glass saucers. 
These are fitted with tight india-rubber covers, 
and, so protected, lie in two large pockets open- 
ing perpendicularly in the sides of the dress-coat, 
or are concealed behind. The cover is removed 
with the handkerchief. A very effective trick, 
and easy of execution, but a little apt to be 
marred by the occasional bursting of a capsule, 
and consequent cascade of water and wriggling fish 
down the magician’s leg. I have known a cover 
refuse to come off, too, with very embarrassin, 

results; for, though usually not difficult o; 

removal, they necessarily fit so tightly that it 
takes considerable pressure to put them on. Some- 
times, by way of a surprise, a brass bow], flaming 
up a foot high with coloured fire, is brought 
out after the fish-bowls. This is filled with tow 
dipped in spirits of wine, &c., and is either ignited 
with a lucifer-match under the handkerchief, or 
has a little trigger with a phosphorus arrange- 
ment inside—the latter being a very dangerous 
dodge,'as a French conjurer found to his cost 
the other day, in whose breast-pocket the whole 
affair took fire prematurely. Delille was once 
engaged in the performance of an elaborate trick, 
in the course of which a pigeon is thrown uP 
in the air—or ap to be—and, with a lou 

explosion, changes into a balloon. The balloon of 
course opened by springs, which at the same time 
broke a aie tube containing a detonating mixture 
of chlorate of potash and sulphur ; and the whole 
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use in the profonde or inside-tail-pocket. Un- 
fortunately, opens rather too near the corner 
of a table in coming forward to the front of the 
stage, and the audience were startled at seeing 
his coat-tails blown off with a bang. Whether 
he was injured or not, I cannot say. 

I once witnessed a very ludicrous contretemps 
of asimilar though less serious character. When 
a hat is borrowed, every one naturally expects 
that something unusual will presently be taken 
out of it; and indeed there are or a plum- 

udding, a baby, a cannon-ball, or a couple of 
ive rabbits waiting on the servante or shelf 

behind the table to be deftly introduced ; but 
on his way back to the platform the conjurer 

nerally contrives to introduce something from 

is pockets under cover of some movement which 
misdirects the attention for a moment. This 
something may be a supply of sweets for the 
juveniles, a score of tin one, some hundreds of 

ards of ribbon, or the wardrobe of the aforesaid 

by—all very portable in a condensed form. 
But perhaps nothing is so showy as a number 
of gaudy and apparently solid cloth balls. These 
balls in reality owe their spherical shape to a 
_— spring in their interior which admits of 

eir being pressed flat, so that twenty or thirty 
can thus * packed in a sort of rouleau and 
carried about the person without difficulty, being 
held down by threads, which are snapped by the 
finger in the hat. But a gentleman who was 
holding an entertainment in a large hall at 
Southampton had the misfortune to get his 
thread broken while the rouleau was still in its 
place of concealment—long before he had come 
to the hat trick—and balls enough to fill a large 
bucket immediately expanded in his tail-pocket 
with astonishing effect. 

Rabbits, guinea-pigs, and doves are the live- 
stock ey preferred for conjuring purposes, 
on account of their quiet and docile nature. 
They are tamed and well fed, but not necessarily 
trained for participation in the performance ; all 
that is required of them is, that they shall lie 
still until they are wanted. The best regulated 
of dogs will bark every now and then and reveal 
his whereabouts ; while a cat's impulse to hold 
on with her claws to anything she touches in 
any unaccustomed position, renders the feline race 
undesirable as confederates. White rats, squirrels, 
and monkeys have all been employed, but are 
of too restless and inquiring a disposition to be 
eminently fitted for the purpose. Live snakes 
lend themselves very suitably to ‘these effects, 
from their adaptability to a most disproportion- 
ately small space when concealed, a apparent 
impossibility of concealment at all when pro- 
duced, not to mention the air of glamour and 
diablerie they impart. But it is not every one 
who cares to manipulate living snakes. When 
M. Herrmann was in Cairo, he procured some 
non-venomous serpents, in rivalry of a party of 
snake-charmers who were there, and used them 
for a time; but although he was perfectly per- 
suaded of their harmless nature, Se was some- 
times seized with such a horror of them, that 
he was impelled to rush away, tear off the coat 
in which they were snugly stowed, and dash 
it to the ground. Even rabbits and pigeons, 
however, sometimes bring confusion by wriggling 


out of pockets prematurely, or by putting their | allows the marksman to step up and remove 


heads round the corner of the ‘table free from 
all preparation,’ into the box from which they 
have just been ‘vanished’ through a trap. 

To injure a borrowed watch or hat while 
pretending to do so—to drop a ring or coin 
and not be able to find it again—to cause a card 
to ‘appear’ with a flourish and find it is the 
wrong one—or to actually burn a lady’s handker- 
chief accidentally, instead of the substitute for 
which it should have been adroitly exchanged, 
are calamities more likely to befall the amateur 
from nervousness or inexperience, than the pro- 
fessional, and are certainly not calculated to 


reassure his confidence—or that of his victim— | 


for the remainder of the evening. But there is 
one very annoying circumstance to which both 
are liable in showing tricks with cards—that is, 


when, at the conclusion of the trick, the person | 


who has selected a card says: ‘Oh, I have for- 


gotten what it was!’ or, ‘Oh, I never looked at | 
it!’ or, worse still, names a wrong one. The | 
whole sleight is entirely brought to nought, and | 


through no fault of the prestidigitateur. He 


knows very well what the card was—knew it | 
before it was taken; but it will not mend the | 
matter for him to name it; and his doing so | 


would further disclose the 


fact that a ‘force’ | 


had been employed, and might perhaps injuriously | 


affect his subsequent feats. 


is happens more | 


frequently than might be supposed. The same | 
thing sometimes occurs in non-observance of the | 
date or special mark on a coin ; the exact number | 


of a quantity of objects requested to be counted | 


rivately ; or a letter, word, or sentence in a | 


k. 


erformers who put their trust in com- | 


plex electrical or mechanical paraphernalia and | 
the collusion of accomplices, instead of legerdemain | 


pure and simple, have only themselves to thank 
when anything goes wrong. 

Some time ago, at a spiritualistic s¢ance—the 
genuine article—a fiery hand was seen waving 


overhead in the darkness, rushing from end to end | 
of the room with incredible swiftness, now high, | 
now low, and occasionally smiting people on the | 
cheek with the cold clammy contact of a corpse. | 
In spite of the medium’s stringent injunctions that | 
no one should move, a gentleman clutched this | 
awful apparition as it swept past him, and, regard- | 


less of 
go unti 
messenger from the other world proved to be 


ea and threats, refused to let it | 
the lights were turned up. Then the | 


nothing more supernatural than a dirty white | 


kid glove, rubbe 


with phosphorus and stuffed | 


with wet tow ; this, at the end of a thin line, was | 
suspended from a fishing-rod which could be | 


reduced telescopically to a length convenient for 
the pocket. Thus the medium could cause all 
manner of appalling ‘manifestations’ without 
rising from his chair. 

Few things impress the spectators with a 
stronger sense of the magician’s skill—if not un- 
canny dealings with the powers of darkness—than 
his catching between his teeth a marked bullet 
fired from a pistol by one of the company—they 
themselves having ascertained by minute inspec- 
tion that the weapon has no speciality about it, 
and that the powder and ball with which they load 
it are genuine. The performer stands with his 
hands behind his back; careful aim is taken at 
him, the trigger pulled ; and without wre 
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bullet—identified by a secret cut or mark—from 
his mouth—a feat well calculated to produce an 
astonishing effect and ‘bring down the house.’ 
M. Robert-Houdin, I believe, was the inventor, 
though he performed it in a different manner 
from that usually adopted by his successors. His 
istol, powder and cap, were all destitute of guile ; 
ut the leaden bullet chosen was dexterously 
exchanged for one made of graphite or plum- 
bago—ordinary pencil black-lead—and this was 
smashed to powder by the ramrod in pressing 
ithome. Though he employed this illusion most 
successfully in his oe mission to Algeria, 
in which he was employed by the French govern- 
ment to undermine, if possible, the supremacy 
which the marabouts by their pretended miracles 
had acquired over the minds of the superstitious 
Arabs, such a method is now considered open 
to two great objections. The first—a very tan- 
gible one—was demonstrated to the originator 
himself before the close of his career by a severe 
wound which he received, owing to the fragments 
of the brittle ball not having been sufficiently 
stamped to powder. The other lies in the fact 
that, although a real bullet is selected by the 
spectator, it must be placed in the conjurer’s hand 
for introduction into the firearm, in order to admit 
of the substitution ; for the nature of the black- 
lead missile would be immediately obvious by 
reason of its light weight. 

Mechanical pistols, not permitting examination, 
in which the projectile drops into a secret 
chamber by the action of springs on the pulling 
of the trigger, will be beneath the consideration 
of the true artist, as well as being dangerous in 
the highest degree. Rg mode of performing this 
at the 


surprising trick 
one member of the audience places in the pistol | 


or rifle—an ordinary one—a charge of real 
powder; a second is asked to choose and pri- 
vately mark a real bullet from a box of such, 
which he himself drops into the barrel, and 
a third rams the whole tightly down with 
the ramrod, either retaining possession of the 
weapon from that moment, or passing it to some 
one else. But in the act of moving from No. 1 
to No. 2—that is to say, between the introduction 
of the powder and the ball—the performer, while 
calling general attention to, and laying great stress 


tube about an inch in length, which slides down 
to the charge, and afterwards receives the bullet. 
This tube, closed at one end, is of just such a size, 
shape, and colour as to fit on the end of the ram- 
rod, and be brought away with it without being 
noticeable. It is disengaged by the wizard, an 
the ball secured as he walks back to the stage, 
and is put inside the lips in readiness in the 
very act of showing that the mouth is empty. 

The great difliculty which occurs in the 
execution of this feat is to induce the casual 
spectator to take deliberate aim at one’s face ; 
so impressed is he, as a rule, that the weapon 
he holds is genuinely loaded, that he hesitates to 
let fly at the performer, and will rather fire in the 
air. This of course spoils the effect altogether, 
unless the conjurer has presence of mind enough 
to pretend to catch the bullet as it falls, 
Houdin, who was pre-eminent for neatness and 


resent day is as follows: | 


upon the circumstance that three or four people | 
e part in the loading and not one only, who. 
might be a confederate, slips into the barrel a little. 


finish, used to conclude this trick by making a 
long palaver about the mysterious properties 
of lead in extracting vital essences from the body ; 
then firing the bullet himself at a whitewashed 
wall, and producing thereon a splash of red, the 
ball having been exchanged this, time for a hollow 
= black wax filled with a blood-coloured 
iquid. 
obert-Houdin no doubt raised prestidigitation 

to the science in which it stands at the present 
day, when the Royal Society does not disdain to 
listen to speculations as to the real nature of some 
of its recent manifestations ; and chemistry, elec- 
tricity, optics, pneumatics, and most of the ologies 
are pressed into its service. He was the first to 
discard the flowing robe and other traditional 
paraphernalia and reduce the accoutrement of the 
modern sorcerer to ordinary evening dress with 
a skeleton table, holding that true skill lay in 
concealing not only ‘how it is done, but ‘how 
it might be done.’ But as an actual performer, 
it is questionable if he was the equal of Herrmann 
and several of the more modern professors. The 
paternal mantle has fallen upon the shoulders 
of M. Robert-Houdin fils, who, as a little boy, 
used to assist his father in many illusions which 
he created ; but the son devotes his talent chiefl 
to the construction of exquisite automata, which 
he exhibits, in conjunction with sleight-of-hand, 
at his pretty little boudoir theatre in Paris. His 
countrymen seem to be born conjurers. Only a 
short time ago, I saw one of them execute a very 
pretty little trick, solely, I might say, by virtue 
of his being a Frenchman; a trick, at anyrate, 
which would not have been so characteristic of 
an Englishman. Coming forward on the stage 
as the curtain rose, he made an amusing intro- 
ductory speech with much characteristic gesticula- 
tion, hands extended and shoulders shrugged u 
to his ears; then he breathed on his gloves, an 
resto! they vanished. The gloves—I got it 
rom him afterwards—had no backs to them, and 
were secured only by the tips of the fingers, 
which barely covered the nails; a piece of strong 
elastic ran in a hem round the margin of each 
and kept them in position, the end passing up 
the sleeve, to be attached to the back of the waist- 
coat. <A slight flexure of the fingers, therefore, 
freed them and caused them to fly away with 
lightning rapidity ; but everything depended on 
the palms being alone exposed, Frenchman-like, 
all the time. Address is much more than half the 
battle which the magician has to fight single- 
| handled with the army of watchful eyes which 
encompass him. 

| A good story was going the round of the 
a some months ago to the effect that 
| Herrmann while in the River Plate was giving 
a private representation before the Patagonian 
| chiefs, and, though exerting his wonderful 
| abilities to the utmost, was somewhat annoyed 
at the stolidity and apparent lack of surprise 
_ with which they received the marvels displayed. 


| Showers of gold and packs of cards were made 


| fall from their ears and noses, dozens of eggs 
from their pockets, and live canaries from their 
| hair, and still they sat on undismayed. At last, 
| after the entertainment was over, it was dis- 

covered that one of them had abstracted a valu- 
/able gold watch from the Professor’s fob while 
| the latter was disengaging a miraculous fowl 
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from the savage breast ; and that the untutored 
mind of another had led him to improve the 
occasion by annexing a handkerchief and pencil- 
ease, A very good yarn, but—like many other 
good yarns—absolutely untrue, and even with- 
out colourable foundation. I was there at the 
time. 

Every one knows the dodge of thrusting a finger 
through a hat. A wax finger—to be bought in 
any toy-shop for a shilling—amputated, as it were, 
about the second joint, at which point it is armed 
with a needle, is concealed in the palm of the 
hand. Under cover of the hat itself, the needle 
is made to pierce the crown from the outside, and 
is then manipulated from within, giving at a 
little distance a very natural appearance of the 
forefinger thrust through and shaken derisively. 
Such things do not constitute tricks in themselves, 
but are employed by performers as interludes to 
keep up that general erage ee of magic and 
‘nothing impossible’ which should pervade their 
entertainments, or to divert attention for a 
moment from some important step. Acting on 
this idea, I had made as novelties, but precisely 
on the same principle—namely, the needle—a 
wand, a half-crown, a cigar, and a candle, for 
piercing a borrowed hat; with all of which an 
amateur friend was so delighted, that he borrowed 
them for a public performance. The finger he 
had before; and on the eventful night used 
all five with great success. ‘There is no dece 
tion, you observe, ladies and gentlemen,’ he 
insis ‘See ; it is just as easy for me to thrust 
this wand through, as my finger. Here is a half- 
crown which will penetrate with equal readiness 
—I will leave it half through, so that you may 
all see it. This cigar, as you witness, pierces it 
like a gimlet (a very soft felt this, sir !); we will 
leave it there too. Why, I shouldn’t wonder if 
this candle—yes, actually! a common tallow 
candle transfixes it like a poniard! Well, I will 
light the candle and leave the hat in that 
position, while I ask some lady to be good 
enough to lend me ;’ &. Unfortunately, he left 
not only the wand, cigar, half-crown, and candle 
sticking half through, but his finger also, when 
he placed the hat on his table and once more 
descended from the platform ! 

As an amateur conjurer myself, I have met 
with a share of ludicrous and, for the time, dis- 
agreeable incidents, Queer are the vicissitudes 
which befall one in out-of-the-way localities. I 
have performed before audiences—fairly large 
ones too—which could not boast of a tall hat 
or a white handkerchief amongst them. On one 
occasion, I drove fifteen miles to a country town 
with two big boxes of paraphernalia, only to find 
that a mistake had been made in the announce- 
ment, and that the already assembled audience — 
of a somewhat serious cast—would stand nothing 
more frivolous than a Lecture on Snakes—a 
favourite subject of mine. On another, when 
I was destined to occupy the second part of 
the evening, the first being filled by an amateur 
orchestral concert, I was horror-stricken when 
I arrived to see the local orchestra in possession 
of the stage where I had already ‘set’ my 
table; the big drum and double-bass banging 
against it, and music-books up-setting all my 
precious year; while the raw mechanic’s dirty 
thumb—the nail of which marks like a black- 


lead pencil—was indelibly impressed on every- 
thing. I have given entertainments in countries 
where the spectators brought in eggs and dead 
cats with them, in readiness for anything that 
might not happen to please them, and where 
the sentiment of popular or personal disfavour 
finds expression through the revolver more 
quickly than by speech. But perhaps the 
most embarrassing episode that ever happened 
within my individual ken occurred in the 
south of England, where I once supplemented 
a bazaar in aid of some church matter or 

rochial charity—I forget what—with an even- 
ing performance, and the rector, who took 
the chair, opened the proceedings with a short 
prayer ! 


JOHN GOW, THE BUCCANEER. 
A TALE OF ORKNEY. 


Ir was in or about the year 1727 when the 
war-ship Jevenge, carrying a heavy armament 
of guns, and commanded by Captain Gow, sailed 
into the harbour of Stromness. The arrival of 
such a formidable-looking vessel caused quite 
a commotion in the little seaport town, and not a 
little anxiety as to the intentions of the rakish- 
looking craft, with her motley crew of English 
and foreigners, who resembled pirates much more 
than honest Jack-tars. But the fears of the 
townsfolk were for the time being quieted when 
the Captain of the Revenge landed, and announced 
himself to be a fellow-townsman—one John Gow, 
who had run away to sea some twenty years 
before. Fortune had smiled on him, he said, 
and he now held the position of Commander of 
His Britannic Majesty’s ship Revenge. This and 
a great deal more was told by Captain Gow to 
the simple townsfolk, who féted and feasted the 
gallant sailor, believing implicitly what he chose 
to tell them, and never suspecting for a moment 
that the man they so hospitably entertained 
sailed under the Black Flag, and was one of the 
most noted buccaneers on the high seas. 

Time passed away, but still the Revenge lay 
at her moorings, and her commander—his popu- 
larity undiminished—exchanged hospitalities with 
the townsfolk, spending most of his time ashore, 
drinking, dancing, and making love; for the 
bold pirate was an adept at all three; and if 
the gentlemen declared he was the prince of good 
fellows at the social board, the ladies pronounced 
him a preua chevalier in the ballroom. 

Days became weeks, and weeks months; 
rumours arose, vague at first, then more definite, 
and at last the fact became known, that the 
‘gallant Captain’ did not hold His Majesty's 
commission, but, on the contrary, was known far 
and wide as ‘ Gow the Pirate.’ 

The townsfolk dared not hint their lately 
acquired knowledge to the Captain; but the 
change in their manner told its own tale, and he 
quickly guessed his plausible story was no longer 
believed. Meantime, having spent his gold freely 
—and being rather hard up in consequence—he 
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began sending parties of sailors to the neighbour- 
ing parishes, to drive off cattle and sheep, for 
the consumption of himself and his crew. In 
some instances, the farmers stoutly resisted the 
marauders ; but they only got knocked on the 
head for their pains; and in a short time the 
utmost terror prevailed when it was known Gow 
or his lieutenants were going on a foraging expe- 
dition. Though the pirate punished the country- 
people, he spared the townsfolk, perhaps from 
some feeling of compunction after having shared 
their hospitality ; perhaps because it didn’t suit 
his plans to have all the country combining 
against him. Be that as it may, the burgesses 
dwelt in safety, though they trembled in their 
shoes, and prayed earnestly that they might soon 
see the last of the Revenge and her roystering 
crew. 

Matters were in this state, when one afternoon 
Captain Gow swaggered into the principal inn 
of Stromness, called for a glass of brandy, and 
sat down. Presently in walked Mr ag 
the Laird of Coubister, an estate some miles 
distant. Gow greeted him cordially, called 
for more brandy, remarking that a man’s own 
company was the worst in the world, and he 
always drank more comfortably when he had a 
friend to keep him in countenance. Mr Halcro, 
who had previously found the dashing sailor the 
most jovial of boon-companions, was nothing 
loath to pledge him in the potent liquor, which 
soon dispelled all remaining doubts regarding his 
honesty ; so much so, that Laird Halcro became 
more confidential than was prudent about his 
private affairs, boasted the number of his cattle, 
sheep, and horses, and lauded not a little the 
housewifely qualities of the Lady of Coubister. 
Her butter and cheese, he declared, were famed 
throughout the country-side, and she could serve 
up a dinner that the king himself might be proud 
to eat. 

To this, and a great deal more, did the pirate 
listen, with laughter twinkling in his eyes; and 
when the Laird aused for lack of breath, he 
slapped him on the shoulder, exclaiming: ‘She 
must be a likely dame that of yours, and worthy to 
be Lady of Coubister. But hark ye, friend ; your 
Dame and you can’t possibly eat all those beeves 
you were telling me of. So, by’r leave, I and 
my sea-cocks will e’en come round to-morrow 
and relieve you of a few; yes, and tell your lady 
to have a dozen cheeses and a couple of kegs 
of butter ready for us besides.’ After this unex- 

ected speech, he rose, nodded carelessly to Mr 

alcro, cocked his hat knowingly, and strode 
out of the tavern. 

One may fancy the reflections ‘of the Laird of 
Coubister when left alone. For the moment he 
felt stunned at the thought of the threatened 
raid on his house and property ; but recovering 
himself with an effort, he paid his reckoning, 
called for his horse, and was soon galloping home 
to tell his wife how ill he had fared in his 
dealings with Captain Gow. 

Arrived at Coubister, he hastened to the 
kitchen, where he found his wife engaged in 

ing ‘mautie foals’—malt cakes—a dainty 


poe to Orkney. Tall and stately was Dame of Houton Bay, which he soon made out to be 


| that of Captain Gow. aes informing his wife 
h 


alcro, who in her youth had been a beauty 


and a toast. But time, though it added rather | 


than detracted from her dignity, had s 
the once comely features, and thickene 


shading on her upper lip. 


ned 
the 


Great was the astonishment of the Lady at 
seeing the Laird—she had not expected him till 
the morrow; but without giving her time to 
express it, he hurried her into the dining-room, 
and shutting the door, very quickly informed her 
what they had to expect from the pirate Captain, 
winding up his tale by asking what they should 


0. 

Dame Halcro, seated in the great arm-chair in 
the ingle neuk, scarcely seemed to have heard 
him, for she answered never a word, but stared 
into the fire, while the Laird strode up and 
down the room, banging the furniture, and mut- 
tering to himself. ‘It’s not that I’m afraid o’ the 
rascal or his cut-throat crew,’ he declared ; ‘but 
the house winna fortify ; and what can I do wi 
a handful o’ raw country lads who can neither 
load a matchlock nor handle a sword? What is 
. man to do when he can neither fight nor 

ee} 

Presently this monologue was interrupted by 
Dame Halcro, who remarked in a soothing tone: 
‘Ca’ canny, Laird, and dinna break the chairs. 
It’s clear to me your friend the Captain will 
come to the house; but it’s not so clear he’ll 
carry more awa’ wi’ him than a good dinner and 
plenty o’ punch to wash it down.’ 

At this confident speech, the Laird halted 
before his wife’s chair, and in an incredulous 
tone, asked her what she meant. 

‘Well, returned she, ‘if ye’ll no glower at me 
that way, I’ll tell ye what I mean. Folks say 
Captain Gow is no ruffian, but quite a gentle- 
man. Now, my plan is this. We'll give him a 
warm welcome, and a good dinner wi’ plenty 0’ 
reeking punch ; and after a’ that, he winna hae the 
heart to rob us. Hey, Laird, what think ye o’ 
that plan?’ 

‘Think!’ ejaculated her husband; ‘why, I 
think ye’re an angel, goodwife.’ 

The Laird and his Lady talked long and 
earnestly over the ways and means of furnishing 
out such a feast as would soften the pirate’s heart, 
and make him forego his purpose of driving off 
the Coubister cattle. 

After the consultation, the Dame went to the 
larder and thence to the kitchen, where such 
culinary preparations began as were seldom seen 
there, except it might be at Yule-tide and 
Hallowmas. The Laird too was busy aes 
the cellar and giving orders about the wines an 
spirits required on the morrow. 

Next morning all were early astir at Coubister, 
and such preparations for good cheer were made 
in the dining-room as would have gladdened the 
heart of a bon-vivant. The table glittered with a 
goodly array of silver flagons, tankards, and 
trenchers, all emblazoned with the Halcro crest. 
And while the wines of Portugal and France 
sparkled in tall decanters, the native brew of ale 
and whisky was not forgotten. 

The morning had been foggy; but towards 
noon the mist rolled off the hills and the sun 
shone out gloriously. About two o'clock, Mr 
Halero espied a boat pulling in the direction 


of their guest’s approach, he hurried to the 
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beach just in time to greet the pirate as he leaped 
ashore. Gow stared hard at the Laird, who, 
affecting not to perceive his astonishment, shook 
him heartily by the hand and welcomed him 
to Coubister with the greatest cordiality. Then 
desiring the sailors to follow, he walked with 
their Captain to the house, chatting all the way 
of the pleasure it afforded him to entertain such a 
capital fellow as his respected friend beside him. 
His wife, he declared, was even more delighted 
than himself, and was exerting all her culinary 
skill to offer such a dinner as would leave a 
pleasing remembrance of his visit. 

The pirate captain listened with rather a grim | 
smile to Mr Halcro’s polite remarks ; but beyond 
a few words expressive of his thanks for the 
intended kindness of the Lady of Coubister, he 

reserved a stolid silence till the Laird ushered 

im ceremoniously into the dining-room, and 

ed him to rest in the great arm-chair before 
a ing peat-fire. Then he laughed loud and 
long, and as his eyes rested on the well-spread 
table, exclaimed: ‘Ha, Laird, so your dame is 
going to treat me to just such a dinner as you 
boasted of last night; and as I’m rather sharp- 
set, after pulling against the wind for the last 
two hours, the feast has a fair chance of having 
justice done to it.’ 

At this moment the soup was placed on the 
table, and the Laird, apologising for the absence 
of his spouse, as her presence was required in 
the kitchen and the servants’ hall, where the 
sailors were by this time dining, invited his guest 
to place himself at the table ; and then the feast 


th the Laird and the Captain were gallant 


trencher-men, and great were the gastronomic 
feats ge | that day accomplished. Small wonder 
was it they so earnestly devoted themselves to 
the pleasures of the table, for the fare was of the 
best, and very curious were some of the dishes— 
dainties peculiar to Orkney, and as such, greatly 
appreciated by Gow. Many a bumper did he 
drain to the health of his host and hostess, and 
often did he swear it was the best dinner he had 
ever eaten. Then, when the cloth was drawn, and 
the Laird proceeded to brew the punch for which 
he was famous, and which his guest declared to 
be the primest stuff he ever tasted—when the 
bottom of the punch-bowl became visible, and 
twilight began to deepen into darkness, the _— 
Captain started to his feet, and declared his 
resolution, because of the hospitality he had 
received, not to touch anything belonging to such 
worthy people. But one thing he must have, 
before he turned his back on Coubister, and that 
was ‘a kiss from the goodwife.’ 

Loud laughed the Laird at the pirate’s proposal. 
: Ha, ha!’ chuckled he; ‘easier said than done, 
sir. 
Away went the Laird in search of his wife, 
and found her, not many yards distant from the 
dining-room door. Laughingly, he informed her 
of the honour in store for her, and she in no 
amiable tone muttered: ‘Lend me your arm, 
Laird, for we must not give the Captain time to 
change his mind.’ 

When the worthy pair entered the room, they 
found Gow standing with his back to the fire, 
the last glass of punch in his hand. — Hastily 


setting down the glass, he advanced to meet 


them, and bowed low to the lady, who, acknow- 
ledged his politeness with a stately courtesy, 
He then led her forward till she stood in the 
full glare of the firelight. Again bowing over 
the hand he held, the pirate said: ‘I esteem it 
an honour, Madam, that a high-born lady like 
you should so condescend to a poor sailor, who 
deserves nothing at your hands. Fame has not 
lied when it proclaimed you the stateliest of 
Orkney’s matrons. And now, by ’r leave, Madam, 
just one kiss, as a remembrance of this most 
pleasant visit.’ And gallantly encircling her 
waist with his arm, fhe gave her a Cacae 
salute. Then taking his glass of punch from the 
mantel-shelf, he tossed it off, crying: ‘To your 
health, Dame Halcro; may your life be long and 
happy! Farewell; but fear not for the bonnie 
beeves of Coubister; they will remain scathless ; 
John Gow pledges his honour for their safety.— | 
Farewell to thee too, most hospitable Laird ; and 
when in future thou’rt in thy cups, keep a 
closer tongue in thy head than thou didst 
yesterday.’ 

Saying these words, the pirate Captain assumed 
his cloak and rapier, and placing his cocked-hat 
under his arm, turned again to his host and hostess, 
adding: ‘In the years to come, if rumour deals 
harshly with the name of Gow, mayhap ye may 
speak a kind word for the roving buccaneer. 

arewell, good people.’ 

He was gone the next moment ; and immediately 
a shrill whistle was heard, which brought the 
sailors on the lawn in front of the house. Then 
waving his hand to the Laird and his lady—who 
had followed him to the door—the pirate and his 
men quickly disappeared in the gathering dark- 
ness. 

It is needless to add, the property of the Laird 
of Coubister was held sacred by Gow during his 
sojourn in Orkney. And when he fell into the 
hands of justice and expiated his crimes on the 
scaffold, Dame Halcro dropped a tear to his 
memory, declaring ‘’twere pity such a gallant 
gentleman had fallen on such evil days.” And 
the Laird declared ‘it was a sin and a shame 
to hang so pretty a fellow, who, had he been 

ardoned, might have fought His Majesty’s 
attles either on land or sea, and proved himself 
a loyal subject.’ 


LITTLE HEROES. 


THE heroism of men and women is often chro- 
nicled and rewarded; but there are instances 
of courage and presence of mind displayed by 
the little heroes of the world which are equally 
deserving of recognition, The medal of the 
Royal Humane Society might, for instance, be 
less worthily bestowed than on the child of 
four years of age, who deserved it for performing 
a courageous act at Dunham-Massey. One day, 
he and some other children were playing on the 
banks of the canal near the Bay Malton, when 
a girl aged seven fell into the water. When she 
came to the surface, the little fellow threw himself 
at full length and seized her by the hair. The 
cries of the children attracted the attention of 
a passing bicyclist, who came to their assistance, 
and pulled the girl out of the canal. Had it not 
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been for the presence of mind of this courageous 
little fellow, the girl would in all probability 
have been drowned. 

From Dover comes an account of a similar 
plucky rescue by another boy. It appears that 
a little girl, aged about four years, was playing 
in the surf on the sea-shore, when she was 
knocked down by a wave before she had time 
to get out of the way. The little fellow, named 
Friend, who is only about seven or eight years 
old, was also playing on the beach; and seeing 
the danger in which the little girl was placed, 
with great presence of mind, although not without 
risk, ran in and pulled her out. A coastguard 
came up immediately afterwards, and the girl was 
removed home very much exhausted. 

Devonshire has the honour of pom the 
youthful heroine, Miss Esther Bowden, who cour- 
ageously saved the life of her governess, and 
received the Royal Humane Society’s medal and 
a handsome testimonial recording the circum- 
stance. So far as we can recollect the particulars, 
it seems that while taking a country walk, the 
governess, in —— to reach some flowers, 
fell into a deep pond. Our little heroine, of only 
eight years of age, caught her by the hair, and 
though dragged out of her depth herself, cour- 
ageously continued her hold, and seizing some 
overhanging roots, called for help, until both were 
rescued by some one opportunely arriving on the 
scene. 

Ata pond in East Dulwich, an accident occurred, 
which, but for the gallantry of a boy aged eleven, 
named Otto Helstern, would have had fatal results. 
Some children were playing about the margin 
of the pond, when one of their number, only 
seven years of age, was seen to slip from the 
embankment into the water where it was some six 
feet deep. An alarm was raised by the terrified 
children, when our youthful hero, who had been 
bathing, and was proceeding home, returned to 
find the poor little fellow sinking for the second 
time, head downwards. Without waiting to divest 
himself of any clothing, the brave lad plunged 
in, and with some difficulty, owing to the mud, 
brought the drowning boy to land, where by this 
time several persons had arrived to render aid. 
The rescued ber remained insensible for some 
time, but by judicious treatment was gradually 
ane to consciousness, and enabled to proceed 

ome, 

Two brothers were skating in Cincinnati, and 
broke through the ice. While they were clinging 
desperately to the edge of the ice, and efforts 
were being made to reach them, the elder one 
cried out: ‘Be sure and take Willie out first.’ 
But Ng Willie and his generous brother were 

wned. 

A gallant rescue in the river Severn was 
effected by a lad of twelve. His companion, a 
boy somewhat older than himself, bathing in that 
river, was floating on his back, when the current 
carried him out into mid-stream. On finding he 
was out of his depth, he lost nerve, and sank in 
twelve feet of water. His young friend, on seeing 
him sink, at once swam to the spot, dived into 
the deep water, and succeeded not only in fetching 

up, though in an unconscious state, but in 
swimming with him to the shore, where, assistance 
being at hand, the lad was brought back to con- 


An act of courage and devotedness on the part 
of another boy merits a record amongst deeds of 
bravery. Two children, of the ages of five and 
seven years, fell into the Lake of Geneva from 
the end of a pier. A third child, named Batail- 
lard, thirteen years of age, who happened to be 
near the spot, immediately threw off his clothes, 

lunged into the lake, and diving, had the 

a of bringing both the drowning children 
safely to land. 

There are many examples of youthful heroism 
in perils of land as in perils of water. When 
Paris was attacked by the allied armies, it was 
the pupils of the Polytechnic School who served 
the artillery on the heights of Montmartre, and 
by their well-directed fire filled the approaches 
to the positions with dead bodies of the enemy. 
Many a drummer-boy, as is well known, has 
acquitted himself as creditably in the hour of 
danger as any old campaigner. Louis Pajot, a 
drummer in a French Fattalion, was in some of 
the hottest affairs between the French armies and 
the allies. In the engagement before Valenciennes, 
out of twenty drummers who beat the charge, 
nineteen were killed. Pajot alone survived, but 
severely wounded. In spite of this, he continued 
beating the charge till the enemy were routed, 
which was not till about four hours after receiving — 
his wound. 

This little hero was if anything surpassed by 
a boy aged thirteen, the sole child of a widow. 
Equipped as a drummer, he marched at the head 
of a Republican regiment. He was cut off and 
surrounded by two hundred royalists. To give 
the alarm, he continued beating his drum. ‘Cry 
Vive le Roi!’ said the royalists. He preserved 
silence. The soldiers’ guns were levelled at him. 
‘Cry Vive le Roi!’ was again demanded. He 
beat rapidly the drum, and placing the sticks 
above his head, shouted: ‘Vive la République!’ 
In a second he was a corpse. 


THE HEDGEHOG—DOMESTICATED. 


Tuis curious-looking animal serves a distinct pur- 
pose in creation a destroying slugs, caterpillars, 
and numerous smaller vermin, which, though they 
are to a certain extent useful, are nevertheless 
destructive to vegetation in general. Beetles and 
cockroaches seem to belong to that class of insects 
the uses of which we find it so difficult to discover, 
and therefore devise every means to expel from 
our twellings. The writer’s house being overrun 
by these pests, and other efforts at extermination 
being useless, he applied to a farmer friend to 
supply him with a hedgehog ; which he obtained, 
and has now had in his house—in a large town— 
about four years. 

During the first year, Tommy—as the cook 
christened him—retired for about two months to 
a bed of withered grass underneath the rain-tub 
in the yard, according to the custom of his kind 
in winter. Prior to this, however, he had a 

lentiful supply of beetles, which might serve 
him to ruminate upon for many aday. He lived 
in a closet underneath the stairs, from which he 
sallied forth into his hunting-ground, the kitchen. 
Like other beasts of prey, this occurred during 
the dead hours of the night. 

When beetles became scarce, however, his 


operations were watched by the dim gaslight, sa 
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it was evident that he was guided more by scent 
than sight. He worked the floor as a pointer- 
dog works his field; and when he crossed the 
trail of a beetle, even a few inches from him, 
he became excited, and ae his nose to the 
fresh scent, followed up his prey. Further evi- 
dence of this feature was Herth nef by his discovery 
of a crevice in the floor, where he exhibited a 
singular mode of proceeding. Discovering by 
smell that his game was there, he inserted his 
hind-leg—the front one probably being too short 
—and grasping with his claws, dragged out the 
black beetles one by one and gave them quick 


ut the tameness and apparent intelligence of 
the animal are his most interesting characteristics. 
The winter sleep is almost abandoned now, or is 
very short at the most, and in lieu thereof he 
comes into the kitchen at all hours, getting inside 
the fender, and stretching himself out before the 
fire for a snooze. He eats any pickings he can get, 
sharing the bones with the dog, lapping from his 
dish of water or milk, not sucking it up as a 

ut it is very remarkable to find him ‘tapping 
at the door’ If, after taking a stroll in the 
back-yard, he finds the door of the house is shut, 
you hear a gentle tap, tap, tap, often repeated 
if you don’t answer. You go and gently open 
the door; and the little animal actually tries to 
look you in the face, by turning up its nose and 
small pig-like eyes; which you at once interpret 
—‘Oh, thank you; I have been waiting here 
for some time,’ as he mounts the step and walks 
in. 

It may be thought such an animal in the house 
would be dirty, Not so. When you discover 
any smell, the odour approaches that of musk ; 
moreover, the children are quite familiar with 
it, and take it up and let it eat from their 
hand. 

Count: 


ry boys, on meeting with a hedgehog, 
but too often think it a duty at once to ki 
the poor creature, utterly ignorant, like man 
bigger boys and older men, of the services suc 
animals perform in the economy of creation. 


KNITTING OF STOCKINGS BY THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS. 


Our contemporary, the Textile Manufacturer, 
says: ‘The Egyptians of the present—Kopts as 
well as Arabs—run about with bare feet. The 
ancient Egyptians, on the contrary, who are now 
only to be seen in a dried condition in museums, 

a very good method of knitting stock- 
ings, as is shown in the collection at the Louvre 
in Paris. In the grave of a mummy there were 
found a pair of knitted stockings, which gave the 
surprising evidence, firstly, that short stockings, 
resembling socks, were worn by the ancient 
Egyptians ; and secondly, that the art of knitting 
stockings had already attained great perfection 
in ancient Egypt. These curious stockings are 
knitted in a very clever manner ; and the material, 
fine wool of sheep, that might once have been 
white, is now brown with age. The needles 
with which the work was done must have been 
a little thicker than we should choose for the 
same purpose, and the knitting is loose and elastic. 
The stocking is begun just as we make the design, 


only in the simplest manner, with single thread ; 
but in the continuation of the work it is not 
simply plain, but fanciful. The usual border of 
the stocking which prevents the rolling up of 
the work is narrow, consisting of a row of turned 
loops ; and the circle, the nicely-shaped heel, which 
is a little different from our method, show a ver 
skilful hand. But in the point of the stocking 
there is a characteristic difference between the 
Egyptian stockings and our modern socks. While 
ours end in a rounded point, the Egyptian stock- 
ings run out in two long tubes of equal width, 
like the fingers of a glove. This strange shape 
is made to suit the sandals, which are furnished 
with a strap, fastened about the middle of the 
sandal ; and as the strap has to be laid over the 
stocking, the division is needed.’ 


IT IS WELL 


‘Is it well with thee, and with thy husband, and with the 
child?’ And she said, ‘It is well.’—2 Kings, iv. 26, 


Yes; it is well! The evening shadows lengthen ; 
Home’s golden gates shine on our ravished sight ; 
And though the tender ties we strove to strengthen 
Break one by one—at evening-time ’tis light, 


Tis well! The way was often dull and weary ; 
The spirit fainted oft beneath its load ; 

No sunshine came from skies all gray and dreary, 
And yet our feet were bound to tread that road. 


"Tis well that not again our hearts shall shiver - 
Beneath old sorrows, once so hard to bear ; 
That not again beside Death’s darksome river 
Shall we deplore the good, the loved, the fair. 


No more with tears, wrought from deep, inner anguish, 
Shall we bewail the dear Hopes crushed and gone ; 
No more need we in doubt or fear to languish ; 

So far the Day is past, the journey done! 


As voyagers, by fierce winds beat and broken, 
Come into port, beneath a calmer sky, 

So we, still bearing on our brows the token 
Of tempest past, draw to our Haven nigh. 


A sweet air cometh from the Shore immortal, 
Inviting Homeward at the day’s decline ; 

Almost we see where from the open portal 

Fair forms stand beckoning with their smiles divine. 


*Tis well! The Earth with all her myriad voices 
Has lost the power our senses to enthral ; 

We hear, above the tumult and the noises, 

Soft tones of music, like an angel’s call. 


*Tis well, O friends! We would not turn—retracing 
The long, vain years, nor call our lost youth back ; 
Gladly, with spirits braced, the Future facing, 

We leave behind the dusty, foot-worn track. 
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